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The Making, Prevention, and Unmaking of a Slum 


BY GEORGE H. DUCKWORTH, C.B., F.S.A. 


10 APRIL 1926 


Swe 


OD 


[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 15 March 1926.] 


OU will wonder, in the first place, how it came 

about that I was invited to address an expert 

audience like the present one on the subject 
of London slums and their lessons, so I will begin 
by saying that for ten years I worked with the late 
Mr. Charles Booth in connection with his social 
enquiries into the life and labour of the people of 
London. Mr. Booth, I should perhaps explain— 
since the two are sometimes confounded owing to 
similarity of name—had no connection with the late 
General Booth of Salvation Army fame, nor had he, 
I imagine, much affinity with him in work or in out- 
look, though both were keenly interested in social 
problems and their solution. 

Mr. Charles Booth was a Privy Councillor, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, a President of the 
Royal Statistical Society and a Doctor of Letters. 
Ile was also a shipowner, a man of means, a man of 
untiring energy and perseverance and endowed 
with a vivid and even a romantic imagination. 
Withal, he was a man of frail health and possessed 
by a most earnest desire to seek truth and ensue it 
at all costs. In his early days his theories had been 
hampered by want, in his opinion, of sufficient facts 
to support them. As business prospered he deter- 
mined to devote a large slice of his wealth to the 
acquisition of facts about life and work in London. 

Part of the task assigned to me was the revision and 
extension of a map which he had projected showing 
the social condition of the inhabitants of every 
street, court and alley within the boundaries of the 
metropolis. The map in question, on a scale of 


24 in. to the mile, covering about 20 square feet 
of wall space, is before you. It was shown at the 
Great Exhibition of 1900 held in Paris and is given 
on a smaller scale in the sixteen volumes of Life and 
Labour in London which embody the results of Mr. 
Booth’s enquiries. ‘The colours in the map denote 
comparative social condition. Black means “ semi- 
vicious’; dark blue, ‘‘ very poor’; light blue, 
‘poor’; purple, a mixture of ‘‘ poor”’ and “‘ fairly 
comfortable’; pink, fairly comfortable”; red, 
well-to-do ”’; yellow, “‘ rich.” 

I propose to describe to you certain poor areas 
on the north side of the Thames which I revisited 
last week for this purpose, to note their peculiarities, 
their origin and their predispositions, and to call 
attention to such changes as have taken place since 
I first visited them nearly thirty years ago. 

[The lecturer then passed in review certain 
selected areas in Bromley, Bow, Fulham, Notting 
Dale, Kensal New Town, Paddington, Hoxton, 
Haggerston and Bethnal Green, giving descriptions 
of individual streets, the appearance of the houses 
and the appearance of the inhabitants, especially of 
the children. 

With regard to site, he called special attention 
to the danger of isolation and to contributory causes 
of depression in the contiguity of workhouses, ceme- 
teries, docks, gasworks, railways and canals. With 
regard to the streets themselves, he noted a remark- 
able improvement in paving and scavenging by 
local authorities. With regard to the inhabitants, he 
reported far less drunkenness among the adults, but 
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more betting and greater expenditure on pleasure 
and dress; while, with regard to children, the im- 
provement was everywhere visible—and this was 
so even in the poorest and most vicious streets—of 
their condition, whether in nutrition, in cleanliness, 
in dress or in general well-being. 

He then summed up his review in the form of 
answers to the questions put to him by the Insti- 
tute.] 

We are now, after our survey of certain blue 
patches on the map, in a better position to give an 
answer to the questions put to me on the invitation 
to give this address. 

The first question was, How do slums actually 
come into being? That is, what is a slum ? 

A slum, then, is a street, court or alley which 
reflects the social condition of a poor, thriftless, 
irregularly employed and rough class of inhabitant. 

Its genesis may be due as much to the landlord 
as to the tenant, for the landlord may have been to 
blame for building bad houses, in which case he 
cannot expect to get good tenants ; or he may have 
been careless in his selection of new tenants and 
his arrangements for rent collection and manage- 
ment may be indifferent. 

The inhabitants are not necessarily very poor 
or necessarily bad ; they are often poor through 
injudicious expenditure and sometimes vicious. 
Sometimes they are both. But they are always 
rough, thriftless and irregularly employed. 

The outward signs are bread and litter in the 
streets ; windows dirty, broken and patched with 
brown or white paper ; curtains dirty and frayed 
and blinds half drawn and often hanging at an 
angle. ‘The street doors are usually open, showing 
bare passages and_ stairways lacking balusters, 
while the door jambs are generally brown with 
dirt and rubbed shiny by the coats of the leisured 
class, whose habit is to lean up against them. ‘The 
cats are seldom lean, for oddly enough in a working 
class district lean cats are more often a sign of vice 
than of poverty. 

The site of a slum is generally a pocket off a 
main street, or a street or nest of streets where 
through traffic has been made impossible by the 
intervention of canals, railway embankments or the 
determination of the original inhabitants or owners 
to regard their persons or their land as something 
select and inviolable and to be maintained as such 
without reference to their present or future sur- 
roundings. 
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The inhabitants themselves may be either the 
scum or dregs of the population, drawn from all 
classes and all trades and frankly dependent on 
what they can pick up casually in a great town. 
But, apart from these they are apt to be associated 
with those whose work, while it is normally un- 
pleasant or irregular, is yet definite work and 
honest work. The slums tenanted by these last 
used to be described in our notebooks for 
Mr. Booth concisely as “‘ Gas-works poverty ” ; 
“Coster poverty”; ‘‘ Dock and Waterside 
poverty ’’ so far as men were concerned, and “* Jam 
works ” and ‘“‘ Laundry poverty ” particularly as 
affecting women. ‘These names denote work that 
is essential for the wellbeing of the community. 
Some of it is work that is often associated with 
drinking habits, though the improvement in this 
respect is on all sides reported to be remarkable. 
Gas-works poverty especially is a description that 
means less now than formerly owing to the re- 
placement of handwork by machinery. 

Other short descriptive terms, which carry no 
such necessary connotation, were “* Workhouse 
poverty,” which occurs and recurs in the neigh- 
bourhood of workhouses, and “ hereditary poverty,” 
as in Westminster, where the roots of poverty and 
crime have their origin deep-seated in history in 
connection with the Abbey’s benefactions and its 
rights of sanctuary for criminals ; or “ parasitic” 
poverty and “village” poverty, the former being 
found in close touch with the richer quarters, where 
a race of poor dependants has grown up encouraged 
by the indiscriminate giving of the well-to-do, while 
allied to it is village poverty, where London in its 
steady expansion engulfs villages, turning their 
manor houses and gardens into rows of streets 
and leaving their poor undisturbed. 

A slum generally contains representatives of 
three or more of these forms of poverty, though it 
depends on the district which one of them will 
predominate. We may perhaps then define a 
slum as a street, closed court or alley tenanted by 
a casual, thriftless and rough class of inhabitant, 
not necessarily vicious but apt to contain bad 
characters. 

Now we come to the reply to the second question, 
which was :— 

What is it that gives a start on the downward path 
to what has once been a decent residential district or 
a clean new suburb ? 

That the original inhabitants move away and 
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that they are followed by those who are of a lower 
social grade than themselves, giving here and there 
an opportunity for new slums to come into exist- 
ence, is due to the centrifugal force operating in 
every prospering and expanding city, which takes 
the opportunity of each addition to facilities of 
locomotion to hurl its inhabitants from the centre 
to the circumference, leaving the poorest and those 
whose work necessitates it in the centre and, if at 
all, to be the last to leave. 

As each ring presses outwards an opportunity 
is given to members of an inner ring to take the 
place of those who have left. ‘Those with increas- 
ing incomes and increasing families are the first to 
leave. ‘Their natural successors are those whose 
increasing families and prospects, though on a 
lower level than the foregoing, enable them to step 
into their shoes. ‘The move for each means a rise 
in the social status and should connote a permanent 
rise in the standard of life. This is the normal 
and natural and desirable form of a city’s expansion 
and development. 

But the abnormal and unnatural and undesirable 
sometimes happen. This is noticeable when 
sudden clearances are made in the centre and blocks 
of population are disturbed. If, as we have seen 
in the case of the courts off the Strand and Drury 
Lane, the disturbance coincides both with bad 
building and over-building in the circumference, 
then the very poor will overleap the intervening 
spaces, and we see the creation of slums in Notting 
Dale and Fulham, in cheap houses which were 
intended to attract.a black-coated class of city 
workers who, instead, have found new homes else- 
where ; or if there is a district of similar character 
near at hand the displaced poor will crowd into it 
and make it worse than it was before—witness the 
happening in the Boundary Street area of Bethnal 
Green and in Hoxton. 

Or, again, it may happen that there are no natural 
successors to take the place of those who leave. 
‘This is particularly noticeable in districts that have 
been tenanted by the well-to-do. Hence the fate 
of the moderately large detached house with the 
moderate-sized front and back garden in the Breck- 
nock Park district and the downfall of the large 
houses and large gardens round Clapham Common. 
The large house and garden lends itself to immediate 
destruction and rebuilding and development for 
a comfortable, though mestly a non-servant keep- 
ing class, who eagerly tenant the small houses 


provided for them. While the moderate garden 
and its detached house does not attract the specula- 
tive builder, but tempts the owner to a conversion 
into flats which are not attractive to those who 
might otherwise come into the district. It may 
also be that these houses undergo little or no con- 
version but déscend from being let as furnished 
rooms or flats to being taken as unfurnished rooms 
or flats by the poor, for whom the arrangement of 
the houses is thoroughly unsuitable ; where there 
is and can be no supervision and which were, when 
I last saw them, degenerating into “ slum ”’ pro- 
perty. 

From these we pass to the reply to the third 
question put to me, namely :— 

What is the actual process of degeneration as 
observed by those who have made a study of the 
question ? 

Instances of degeneration have already been 
given in connection with the natural expansion of 
London, and similar instances, so far as I have had 
occasion to observe them, will also be found in 
other great and growing cities, and probably in all 
cities wherever they are situated. 

Speaking generally, the poor are the last to leave, 
and it will be found that the centre of London and 
other large towns from being residential tends, as 
facilities for locomotion increase, to become more 
and more absorbed by business houses and ware- 
houses, workshops and hotels, while the inhabi- 
tants of the inner rings sink steadily in the social 
scale. 

This question, however, as I read it, has reference 
more to actual cases of degeneration due to inter- 
mittent or abnormal causes, as for instance :—- 

(a) The wholesale destruction of a slum area in 
the centre where no convenient opportunity exists 
for adding to the overcrowding in a similar area in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

The classical example here, when I was peram- 
bulating London, was the destruction of the courts 
off the Strand and the wholesale influx of their in- 
habitants into N.W. Kensington into 2}-storied 
houses which had been built for a clerical class. 
The houses were badly built, a comfortable class 
would not occupy them: plenty of other houses 
were to be had : the owners could not let them and 
suddenly they were discovered by the outcasts from 
the Strand. First one or two families came ; 
probably the more enterprising and less irregularly 
employed came first ; then with the herd instinct 
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of the poor they trooped in and the district became 
derelict. On the map you see the result—blue and 
dark blue lined with black. 

Or, again, there is :— 

(b) The disturbing and often disastrous effect of 
exhibitions, such as Earl’s Court and the White 
City. 

Here the sudden influx of a fleeting and tempo- 
rary population is a great strain on the surrounding 
district. In the first place there are workmen pre- 
paring the ground and erecting the Exhibition build- 
ings, then come the exhibitors with their exhibits, 
and lastly a horde of waiters and waitresses and 
showmen and showwomen drawn from all parts of 
the country who must find a bedroom for the dura- 
tion of the show. Some of the incomers are shady 
characters. Earnings are high for a limited period. 
Rentals of furnished rooms are very high, the fact 
being that owners are not particularly anxious to 
let their rooms to birds of passage unless the re- 
muneration is exceptionally tempting. And, how- 
ever great may be the influence of such exhibitions 
in other directions, it must be admitted that they are 
certainly upsetting to the neighbourhood in which 
they are held. 

At Wembley, I believe, a special effort was made 
to cope with the danger, and great success attended 
the provisions made for the quick arrival and quick 
departure of those employed. In this way the 
pressure on the immediate neighbourhood was 
relieved. ‘This is an important point and should be 
provided for by all responsible for exhibitions 
wherever they are held. 

Another danger, though it is not a general one 
at present, is overhousing. Some may be sur- 
prised to hear that in places there is overhousing 
now, though it is rare. I am rather thinking of the 
overhousing that followed on the extension of the 
District Railway about the end of the last century. 
Two lessons are to be drawn from it which it may 
be useful to recall. One, that in the ordinary 
course of events speculative building, without 
Government assistance, normally accompanies the 
extension of facilities of locomotion ; and, secondly, 
the desirability of watching and even of preventing 
an uneven distribution of these facilities. 

In the Fulham District, at the time of which I am 
speaking, there were so many small houses available 
that there were tenants who would only live in new 
houses ; they came for a year, took off the freshness 
of a house and then passed on. Concurrently there 
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was a steady demolition of the small poor courts 
in the centre, with the result that the poor trom 
the centre were taken therefrom and dumped in 
the outskirts both east and west. If the house 
had been shoddily built in the first instance it was 
dificult for it to recover from the initial shock. 
If, on the other hand, it had been well built and the 
neighbourhood was suitable to permanent residents, 
it shook itself and recovered. 

Now I reach the reply to the last question put 
to me, which was :— 

Are there any comparatively slight causes which 
if neglected lead to eventual decay ? 

Here I venture on a few categorical statements, 
many of which will have occurred to you on 
seeing the location of the blue patches in Mr. 
Booth’s map. ‘They must be regarded as sugges- 
tions only, though they are the outcome of personal 
experience, since the basis on which they are 
founded may have been insufficiently broad. 

1. Discourage building in closed pockets off main 
streets.—This sounds easy enough. In practice 
it is most difficult and a most fruitful source of 
future degeneration. Landlords desire it, for it 
marks off their own property from that of neigh- 
bours. Architects approve of it, for it enables them 
to point to a finished jewel of their own design. 
The prospective first tenants almost insist on it, 
for they wish, as the phrase is, to keep themselves 
to themselves. 

Nevertheless I would most earnestly press upon 
all those engaged in the siting and planning of new 
housing schemes for the working classes to arrange 
them so that there is free ingress and egress on at 
least four sides, and that even though the surround- 
ings may now be green fields to arrange to leave a 
space on three sides between the house groups and 
to build roads with incompleted ends, so that when 
new buildings absorb these fields both the build- 
ings and the roads shall conform in appearance and 
width to the standard which you will have set them. 

2. Avoid made ground, more especially ground 
made up from decomposing refuse heaps.—In any case 
satisfy yourselves that the made ground has settled 
properly and that the ancient refuse heap is dead 
so far as decomposing material is concerned. 

3. Build in blocks of four or six, rather than in 
semi-detached, houses.—My experience here is that in 
this way you secure some economy in building, 
greater unity in design, more even temperature in 
summer and in winter, fewer complaints of damp- 
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ness owing to condensation, greater shelter for the 
lowers and vegetables in the back gardens and less 
draught for the old people and children who sit 
out or sleep in them. Further, I believe that less 
trouble over smoky chimneys is likely to occur in 
blocks of four or six than in semi-detached houses. 

4. Give a common frontage in place of front 
gardens and maintain it out of a common fund.— 
One ill-kept front garden is apt to spoil the self- 
respect of a row. 

4. Give seclusion to your back yards and provide 


for a back garden, however small.—This needs no 


elaboration. 

So far as regards the inside of your houses, 
my suggestions are :— 

1. Pay particular attention to the course and 
solidity of your chimneys, and to the suitability and 
setting of the ranges chosen for them.—No single 
cause leads to greater discontent, expense and a 
readier degeneration as regards its tenants than the 
knowledge that the chimney smokes. 

Air currents and the manner in which they are 
affected by trees or by new houses have not yet 
received sufficient attention by architects. 

2. Plan for through draughts and sunlight.—This, 
too, is obvious and needs no elaboration. If 
possible, plan your living room to stretch from one 
side of the house to the other. 

3. Provide for a parlour as well as aliving room, 
however small.—Let a parlour have a place in every 
new building. It is an emblem of even greater 
value than the bathroom. The parlour is the 
library and museum of the cottage, the home of the 
piano, the Sunday withdrawing room, the place 
of reunion on solemn occasions, the last resting 
place of the coffin, an extra bedroom in case of 
need, and the meeting place of engaged couples. 
Do not attempt to place it anywhere except on the 
ground floor. 

4. Avoid sharp turns in the stairway so as to allow 
the coffin to be carried down decently—A coffin 
slung from a window will disaffect a neighbour- 
hood. 

5. Provide for an indoor holding place for the 
perambulator and remember that the good mother 
will not leave her perambulator in an outdoor shed. 

6. Avoid steep stairs for the sake of old people 
and children and always provide a handrail on both 
sides, 

7. Let your larders have an outside window. 

L2 
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8. Site your fixtures, such as sinks, coppers, 
plate-racks, dressers and cupboards, so as to involve 
as little walking from spot to spot as possible. 

This is the last of my suggestions with regard to 
new schemes. Nothing can be new in them to the 
experts in my audience ; to them they will only 
be reminders, and I hope they will add to them. 
They are at any rate an attempt out of my personal 
experience to answer the questions that were put 
to me. 

Having said so much about degeneration and its 
causes and its preventives, I should like to be 
allowed to add a very short word on regeneration 
and the methods advocated for the rehabilitation of 
slum property. 

The commonest method is destruction. We have 
already seen one danger in this method which in- 
volves the removal of the very poor from one parish 
and its dumping into another. In such a case the 
net result to the community is worsement and not 
betterment. New houses are rendered uninhabit- 
able and a new tradition of thriftlessness is set up 
or a possibly dying tradition reinforced, whereas 
the aim should have been to encourage a rising 
standard of life with an upward movement from 
below. One parish and set of local authorities 
is relieved of a grievous burthen, for which they 
are probably in part responsible, to the detriment 
of another which has had no such responsibility 
and may have no knowledge of the presence of these 
undesirable immigrants until it is too late to deal 
with them effectively. 

Some years ago, when I was examined by a Com- 
mittee at the Ministry of Health, with the present 
Minister of Health, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in 
the chair, and called attention to the dangers attend- 
ing the demolition of slum property and the dis- 
persal of its inhabitants to form seed-beds else- 
where, Mr. Chamberlain asked me whether it 
would not be possible to deal with the property 
and its inhabitants as it stood. My reply was that 
in some, perhaps in many, cases these slum areas 
were not unconnected with members of the local 
councils, and it was a case of quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes. 1 feared therefore that the proposal 
was impracticable. 

He then made what, I think, was and is a brilliant 
suggestion. Let the responsibility for these slum 
areas remain where it is. Let them be purchased 
on a fair valuation and place them under the 
local council as a corporate body. ‘This done, 
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recondition them so far as is absolutely necessary. 
Place them under the supervision of rent collectors 
and managers trained on the system advocated in 
principle and in practice by the late Miss Octavia 
Hill; and, as the tenants become civilised, let them 
be decanted family by family into houses or build- 
ings prepared for them where educative super- 
vision, as in the Guinness Buildings, may still have 
regard forthem. As they leave, and only then, pull 
down the houses they have vacated. 

This, very briefly, is the system that I advocate 
for dealing with slum property of long standing. 

Lastly, there is the need for a proper supervision 
by local authorities of the normal movement of 
population in and out of districts already built. 

I have already spoken of points that in my opinion 
require attention in districts where new building 
is in progress, and of the action required in slum 
areas to mend them and end them. What of those 
which are not yet slums but might become slums 
as soon as new building overtakes the immediate 
demand ? 

Here I can only suggest constant watchfulness 
and interchange of opinion between the surveyors 
and architects of the local councils. To give one 
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instance only. I very much doubt whether Fulham 
was aware of its danger from an overflow from 
Drury Lane and Soho into the streets lying east of 
the Wandsworth Bridge Road when that took place 
at the end of last century, or of its possible danger in 
the streets lying west of the Wandsworth Bridge 
Road as soon as the present tenants find a chance of 
moving elsewhere. And there must be many other 
similar instances. Yet every borough council is 
conscious of the streets within its boundaries that 
are shoddily built, or contiguous to streets that are 
already slummily inclined, or isolated in the sense 
that there is no free current of ordinary traffic 
through them. The danger spots are obvious when 
you consider Mr. Booth’s map more closely, and the 
danger signals stand out clearly in the patches of 
blue and black that mark some of the most unsus- 
pected areas. 

To borough authorities, therefore, I venture to 
say: mark down these spots and confer at regular 
intervals with the L.C.C. and all other councils in 
the metropolis, so that demolition, rebuilding and 
betterment in one direction may not be the cause of 
worsement, and possibly the seed-bed of greater 
degradation, in another. 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, IN THE CHAIR. 


Col. C. B. LEVITA,C.B.E.,M.V.O.,D.L.: I have the 
honour to propose a vote of thanks to my old school- 
fellow, Mr. Duckworth, for his most interesting lecture. 
He has shown what a careful analysis he has made of 
London conditions over a very long period. I have had 
knowledge of this before, and of his work, and I think 
that his conclusions are, generally, very sound, Obvi- 
ously, if we could prevent slums occurring we should 
save a great deal of money and a great deal of unhealthi- 
ness. But when we consider how this great city, and 
other cities, have grown up, without any proper laws for 
town planning, without any proper restraint in building 
from Building Acts, and so forth, we may congratulate 
ourselves, I think, that London is as good as it is. I look 
forward to the application of town planning to built-up 
areas, for I am sure—and the more | study the business 
of dealing with slums the more certain | am—that until 
you get zoning and town planning applied to built-up 
areas you will not get over the difficulty. In London you 
will not get the full effect of the application of town 
planning for a hundred years, and every day that is 
delayed in putting laws into force is creating troubles 


for the future which can only be corrected at vast 
expense. 

I am glad Mr. Duckworth mentioned Notting Hill 
Dale. It is not as bad as he thinks it is. I have repre- 
sented it on the London County Council since 1911 ; 
therefore I know it very well. ‘The people have the merit 

—poor though they are, and bad though the area is—of 
having a proper sense of local government! But Notting 
Hill Dale is, of course, a particularly good example of 
this change in the use of the buildings that is going on. 
Local Authorities have to understand clearly what is 
meant by a slum before we begin to deal with it. After 
all, is it the inhabitants you are after, or is it the fabric, 
the house ? We can only deal with the fabric from the 
housing point of view. We have to look to social uplift 
and education and other ameliorations which do not 
come under the direct control of Housing Authorities ; 
but the Local Authorities in London and elsewhere are 
trying at the same time to improve character, just as 
they are trying to improve the slum. For instance, in 
North Kensington, the lecturer spoke of the “ battleship 
effect’ of the great schools standing up amid the 
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houses. North Kensington is a place with a history, as 
the lecturer showed you: bad characters arrived and 
stayed there. The Education Authority have made 
special experiments there. It is recognised that for cen- 
turies they have been a feckless people, few in per- 
manent employment, and that the children were 
brought up to the lives their fathers and mothers led. 
Therefore the London County Council Education Au- 
thority brought in special types of schools and has given 
a special form of technical education to the children in 
that neighbourhood, with the most magnificent results. 
| recommend anyone who wants to see an educational 
experiment which will do something to remove the 
slum, to go down to Sirdar Road School, which is 
about to be rebuilt, or go into the “‘ Soapsuds Island ”’ 
and see the big school there, where technical education 
is creating a revolution. As regards the houses, we, as a 
Housing Authority, can only deal with areas or houses 
which are themselves insanitary ; and when a house or 
an area is declared to be insanitary, you must do more 
than Mr. Duckworth would like to do in putting it 
into good condition. I am not a believer that it would 
be a success to recondition old property on a large scale. 
We have tried it in North Kensington and in Camberwell. 
It costs more money than reconstruction; you never get 
over the inherent faults of the lay-out, and you are face 
to face with the fact that the Local Authority are the 
owners of property which is bad property. I want to 
see more powers, which I think are coming towards the 
end of the year, so that you can hold property longer, 
and, in certain cases, can recondition houses. As a 
solution of the general problem in London, however, | 
think reconditioning is not a practical proposition. 
There is another point. Mr. Duckworth pointed out 
how, in our slum clearances, we drove the residue, or 
the mass of the people in the slum, into surrounding 
districts. That is so, for various reasons. One is, that the 
true slum maker is not a person who will submit to the 
necessary small amount of discipline which you require 
in a reconstructed area in a tenement house. Another 
great difficulty in London at present is that in many 
of these slums the dwellers are not paying rents, and 
have not done so for along time ; the landlords have run 
away rather than face the repairs, and we cannot trace 
them. That class of person you cannot hope to put into 
your new tenement house. I submit—and this is a 
point on which my friends at the Ministry of Health 
only moderately agree—that when you are trying to 
clear 25,000 to 30,000 slum dwellers out, and you cannot 
rehouse many of them, you have to try to create some 
sort of accommodation for them at very moderate rents. 
There is nothing between the common lodging-house 
and the high-class tenement which the aristocracy of 
labour live in. I have tried to get a simpler form 
of building with a lower standard of amenities 
which, though it will cost more, will, without 
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breaking the rent standards, enable you to house these 
poorer people. 

The question of management is a very important 
one ; in North Kensington we had the full benefit of 
the Octavia Hill experiment. There are to-day in North 
Kensington housing associations, and there are similar 
associations springing up in different parts of London. 
A housing association which sets up to be merely a 
critic, sometimes a political critic, is not doing useful 
work, but those who are working on the Octavia Hill 
lines are doing very valuable work. 

Dr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F.], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said: It gives me very great pleasure 
to second this vote of thanks and to find myself, in 
the main, in such very hearty agreement with much 
that the lecturer has said, and also with much that has 
been said by the proposer of the vote of thanks. 

With regard to slums, I think it has been of great 
value to us, as architects and as public officials, to 
have it brought home to us so thoroughly that the slum 
is not a simple problem, either of criminality, of 
poverty or of despicable structure; but that it is a 
compound problem, that it is due to action and reaction 
of environment upon character and character upon 
environment; that it is due to a complicated set of 
circumstances, to something in the social body which 
is more nearly than anything akin to a disease in the 
human body ; and that, therefore, there is no short- 
cut cure, but that we must have a comprehensive 
attack along all the lines. ‘There are no purely material 
means which, taken by themselves, can cure the evil. 
I believe, for instance, that questions of amenity, of 
order, of light—that questions even of design have an 
enormous influence in saving districts from becoming 
slums and in helping to redeem them from being 
slums. I believe we can find examples of the remark- 
able and prompt influence of improved material 
conditions upon the character of the slum-dwellers. 
It is only a few weeks since, in a town smaller than 
London, and therefore probably more easily managed— 
in the town of Manchester—I had the pleasure of going 
round the area of a new housing scheme on the out- 
skirts of the town, where 80 per cent. of the population 
of a bad slum had been removed into the new houses 
I went round that slum six or eight months ago, just 
at the time a start was being made to clear it. It had 
all the marks of a slum that we have heard described, 
though perhaps it had not some of the features in the 
character of the people, otherwise it could not have 
responded so quickly as it did. I was not able to 
detect anything worse in the character of the gardens, 
in the fancifulness of the curtains, and in the general 
tidiness of the houses inhabited by the slum-dwellers 
than in those inhabited by ordinary people. I do 
not say that would be possible with the slum-dwellers 
of the traditional character such as have been referred 
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to in regard to London. I have seen the same kind of 
results produced on a similar scale in Wakefield, and I 
would urge that that kind of evidence is of great 
importance as showing, not that you can cure the slum- 
dweller by material means, but that the material means 
have their power of reaction, and that we cannot afford 
to neglect them. I want to urge the importance of 
light. It was my duty, the other day, to go round a 
considerable slum area in London which was of a very 
complex character. Some of the streets were fairly 
wide and had fairly high buildings, three and four 
storeys, and I went into one of these little cul-de-sacs, 
which, although it had a passage through it, had no 
driving way. I thought, ‘‘ Why is this street so much 
pleasanter than any other street I have been in here ? ” 
It dawned on me that the houses were one storey 
high—it was getting dusk—and there was a decent 
amount of light ; the difference made on me was such 
that I felt, if I had to live in a slum area, I should try 
to live in a place where I could get light. I think light 
is a very important factor in its spiritual effect. I 
think, too, that space in which to indulge in a sub- 
sidiary occupation, such as a little back garden, is a 
matter of great importance. But if you have not 
enough light, so that things will not grow in your little 
back garden, it is liable to rapid degeneration. 

I agree with what the lecturer said as to the impor- 
tance of circulation. I do not understand him to mean 
that in no case can you have a little cul-de-sac of 
houses ; so long as it is sufficiently open there is no 
objection. But that you should have a large area of 
stagnant life, in which there is no flow of social and 
material life, is one of the most likely ways of producing 
a slum. I think one of the ways in which you can 
clear it is to open up that area with some through 
communication, and, if possible, some open space with 
something green about it. 

I would like to emphasise that, while in agreement 
with many of the lecturer’s suggestions, I would like 
to put, even before many of them, the question which 
Colonel Levita dealt with—-the question of planning. 
The question of securing a certain degree of stability 
in all the districts of a town, of distributing their differ- 
ent functions, of getting them into their right places, 
and then securing that they shall be stable until the 
time comes when there must be a change, and then let 
the change be on an orderly plan and carried out as a 
complete and orderly scheme, is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Nothing creates slums more than irregular 
and haphazard changes, which are always preceded by 
a depreciation in the character of the property. Land 
which has ceased to be good residential property and has 
not become good commercial property, in the interval 
becomesaslum. We need powers for the planning and 
zoning of built-up areas. My observation of what 
has been done by this means in America confirms me 
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as to the practicability of it, and I think it is one of the 
most important things to do. Then, I think, gradually 
—for it will take time—we shall be able in the present, 
and much more easily in the future, to prevent the 
possible growth of slums. 

Mr. Arthur CROW [F.]: I feel tempted to break a 
lance with Colonel Levita on the question of recon- 
ditioning. I feel that much could be done by some 
method of the kind. Nowadays, in some districts, on 
the slightest provocation, whena wall becomes dangerous 
the tendency is to say that the building is not worth 
keeping up, that the cost of repairs is so great that it 
does not pay. Very often the owner says, “‘ I shall let 
the County Council do what thev like with regard to 
this bulging wall, I shall not spend money on it.”” The 
wall is pulled down, the tenants board themselves in, 
and gradually the whole structure goes from bad to 
worse until it is finally demolished. I think that in many 
cases a little money spent compulsorily would keep these 
houses going for another ten or twelve years. If there 
were a proper system of zoning in the old areas, and 
certain districts were not allowed to be invaded by 
factories, there would be enough public spirit in both 
owners and occupiers to keep the property in decent 
order. But where the owners find that the land has a 
greater value for factories they do not care. Certain 
districts should be protected from invasion by commer- 
cial premises, especially in the inner belt of London, 
where houses are so necessary. I thought Colonel 
Levita put his foot down unnecessarily heavily on the 
question of reconditioning, for there is much to be said 
in its favour. 

Mr. G. L. PEPLER (Ministry of Health): It gives 
me great pleasure to support the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Duckworth, especially as I was a member of the Un- 
healthy Areas Committee before which he gave such 
valuable evidence. While hearing his paper,a few points 
occurred to me. First, and pre-eminently, the value of 
research. Seeingthebig map onthe walls,and having read 
Charles Booth’s books, make one realise the value of get- 
ting to understand causes. This map dates from 1899 to 
1go0, and one feels that something of the kind is due 
again. It is interesting to hear Mr. Duckworth’s com- 
parison with thirty years ago ; though it is rather de- 
pressing to find that some of the former blue has gone 
black. I do not think much of the black has gone red, 
and none of it has gone yellow. So it rather indicates 
that the causes, whatever they were, are still operating. 
As he went round the map, I jotted down some of the 
reasons he gave. Sometimes he referred to isolation, to 
an area being surrounded by a river, by a railway, by 
gasworks or a cemetery ; and though he says, rightly, 
that the gasworks worker is not now a type of awkward 
tenant, he emphasises the matter of isolation, and it is a 
question to which we who are concerned with town 
planning should give careful attention. I wonder 
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whether there is not too great a tendency to segregation 
in some of our new planning, to say, ‘‘We will have the 
working classes here, the better classes there,” and so 
on. Mr. Duckworth referred to a particular street, and 
seemed down on the cul-de-sac. I do not know how he 
dared to do that with Dr. Unwin here, and I had 
visions of Asmuns Place at Hampstead; I do not 
think that will become a slum. It is the way the thing is 
done, rather than the mere placing of it there. And I 
have heard from a number of people in towns the same 
criticism as Mr. Duckworth made. Usually they have 
said it meets the case if there is a footpath way, so that 
you get people passing through. But in these days a 
cul-de-sac is of very great value if it keeps out through- 
motor traffic. As I heard Mr. Duckworth I was trying 
to apply all these lessons to our modern conditions and 
experiences, to see if we were benefiting by past expe- 
rience. He referred to jerry-building as a cause, and 
here again I wondered whether to-day we are thinking 
enough about quality, because, whatever you build, 
unless it is of good quality, is an inherent slum, unless it 
is a temporary shelter, which it is understood is to be 
cleared away when it has served its purpose. There was 
a reference to village poverty, and that concerns us 
greatly round London. Where the sweep of London 
comes it destroys the good and the big houses ; they 
leave the bad. That is a terrible reflection on modern 
civilisation. 

As he mentioned exhibitions, I thought it would give 
me the opportunity to air a pet theory : Why has not 
the greatest City in the Empire its permanent exhibi- 
tion ground ? Here is London ; it has an exhibition at 
the White City and then it has to go to Wembley. Pre- 
sumably in ten years it will want another, and I don’t 
know where it will go to. He mentions Wembley having 
temporary accommodation for its exhibition folk ; if we 
have a permanent exhibition ground, we can also find a 
place for the people engaged on the work, without 
creating a new slum. 

Mr. R. J. MITCHELL (Mayor of Plymouth) : At 
Plymouth we are very interested in clearing away slum 
property, because it is a historic old town, and we have 
had to make many alterations there in the last few years, 
and we are doing very well in that respect. We have 
had much difficulty in getting the Council to accept 
three-storey flats, because they say two-storey buildings 
are sufficient. In Plymouth the question is, do we get 
in the Council houses the kind of tenant we want ? 
I am afraid that in many instances the tenants are 
men who are earning a fairly good salary. Paying only 
ten to eleven shillings a week seems hardly fair for a 
man who is earning something like £300 a year. We 
want to get people out of the slum districts and bring 
them out into the fresh air. What we must try to do 
is to teach them when young how to run and manage a 
home ; it can be done by general education and studies 
in domestic subjects. I also think we should encourage 
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private enterprise more. These Council houses cannot 
be put up at an economic rent. 

Miss JEFFERY : I am only a visitor, but Mr. Duck- 
worth has mentioned our work in the Octavia Hill or- 
ganisation, and I would like to express our thanks to 
him for having done so. Those who have done anything 
in this way feel that our work is not the only solution of 
the slum problem. I have felt very keenly that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, if slums are to be prevented in the 
future, that the replanning of built-up areas shall take 
place, and I have devoted some of my spare time to 
doing what I can to forward that movement and arous- 
ing interest in London itself. 

Mr. F. LEWIS: I also am a visitor, but may I 
enquire whether it would not be a solution, in congested 
areas in London, to put up an economical type of house 
—not the ideal house of the town-planner, but an 
economic house such as the Mayor of Plymouth sug- 
gested ? I mean not too far away, so as to entail a rail- 
way journey to get to work. This would avoid the 
matter of subletting. In all these attempts made to 
clear slums, what happens is—and I speak with some 
authority, on experience overseas, including America— 
that you send three tenants into one domicile. What we 
want is private enterprise to step in and build places 
where we could house dispossessed people temporarily. 
In the interim you might destroy a spot of 60 houses to 
the acre and then put up houses 20 to the acre, not 
sending them too far out. Johannesburg failed with 
its housing scheme ; they tried it for both the Euro- 
pean and the coloured population, and they failed. 
It is difficult to differentiate as to colour between 
the native and the European. We placed them 12 miles 
outside the town, and we relied on the State for con- 
veyance, which would give us facilities to a certain 
point. But a time came when the traffic got better 
returns, and then they side-tracked this temporary 
housing scheme. I have a letter from the architect, 
verified by the town engineer, which tells me that the 
10,000 people whom we housed as a temporary 
measure at 12 miles distance from the town take 
1} hours to get to their work and the same time 
returning from it; and they have had to bring the 
people back to the very spot that we have cleared 
and which was known as the insanitary area. They 
have to bring them where they can get quick access by 
tram and bus, rather than go to the State-owned rail- 
way. 

The PRESIDENT: We have had an extraordin- 
arily interesting paper, and a deeply interesting discus- 
sion has followed it. 1! have much pleasure in putting 
the vote of thanks to you. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Mr. DUCKWORTH: I can only say—thank you 
very much indeed for having invited me to address 
you in the first place, and, in the second, for having 
listened so patiently to what J had to say. 
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Sir John Vanbrugh 
1664—1726 


BY ARTHUR T. BOLTON [F.], F.S.A. 


so well recognised in the public Press, and illus- 

trations of his work so freely given, that it does 
not seem necessary here to make more than a brief 
commentary on the more strictly architectural aspect 
of his life and work. 

Recognition of his genius was started by Robert 
Adam, some years in advance of the well-known eulogy 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his Discourses at the R.A. 
The exact terms used by Adam are worthy of close 
attention. Sir Wm. Chambers must have read them 
with satisfaction, as confirmation of his estimate of his 
rival’s general unsoundness of doctrine. 

The average student of architecture, nurtured on 
Civil Architecture and the Encyclopedia of Gwilt, has 
had little use for Vanbrugh, and in a way his reactions 
to Blenheim and Castle Howard, when actually seen, 
may prove a fair criterion of his own growth in archi- 
tectural appreciation. The faults and deficiencies of 
Vanbrugh are so easily seen. Castle Howard, sixteen 
miles from York, is less often visited than Blenheim, so 
close to Oxford. The drawings in Vitruvius Britan- 
nicus hardly prepare the student for the amazingly pic- 
turesque quality of the Yorkshire Palace, more parti- 
cularly on the entrance side. The distant masses of the 
further wings are an essential element, that is hardly 
realised on paper. Disraeli’s appreciation of the house 
was a genuine tribute. Blenheim is deliberately a monu- 
ment, but the idea that it is uninhabitable arises from a 
misconception. Robert Adam meets this point, when he 
puts Vanbrugh above Inigo Jones, as understanding 
better ‘‘ the manner of living amongst the great.” Blen- 
heim, in fact, with its corridors, internal courts for light, 
and combination of large state-rooms with smaller 
apartments for actual use, is, in point of plan, far in 
advance of its time. The Press has seized on the 
“amateur ”’ aspect of Vanbrugh, and his apparently 
sudden incursion into architecture, oblivious that when 
Swift wrote, 

“‘ Van’s genius, without thought or lecture, 
Is hugely turned to architecture,” 
he was delighting in a rhyme for a very awkward word. 
Palladio, during a prison confinement in Paris, would be 
a very adequate text book, not to mention the culti- 
vated society that visited him in the Bastille. 

Those who have been caught abroad in times of poli- 
tical tension know how fateful are the rods, tapes, and 
above all the inquisitive habits, of the student of archi- 
tecture. Vanbrugh was lucky to be released as soon as 
he was. No doubt in Paris he admired the ‘‘ College of 
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Nations,” opposite the Louvre, as much as Wren had 
done on his earlier visit. Returning to London he must 
have been sympathetically received by Wren, and it is 
practically certain that, without his concurrence and the 
draughtsmanship of Hawksmoor, Vanbrugh would have 
been unable to deliver the goods, either at Castle 
Howard or Blenheim. The leisurely method of building 
by measure was also in his favour. He had at hand in 
Wren’s office a staff that could supply all that he him- 
self lacked for his first essays in architecture. He was 
too little broken in to settle down to serious drawing. 
Dashing sketches, and a hastily roughed-out half- 
elevation, to be redrawn and put in by others, was his 
method, but it was preceded by that acute visualisation 
of the design, as a whole outstanding and completed 
mass, which marked the real architect. 

Hawksmoor never afterwards escaped from his influ- 
ence, and oscillated between the mass of Vanbrugh and 
the grace of Wren, seldom succeeding in any adequate 
fusion of the contrasting elements. 

Vanbrugh’s originality was, in part, a perception of 
the unity of building. He certainly looked at what was 
known as “‘ Gothic ” in much the same way as Robert 
Adam, that is, as composition in terms of light, shade 
and grouping. Some years ago a writer, giving an 
account of English architects in a French paper, com- 
pared Vanbrugh to Charles Garnier, provided the latter 
was deprived of all his school-acquired technique. 
Vanbrugh in fact never understood detail, At the Coli- 
seum the Roman architect, to save time and labour, 
chopped out the bases of the upper orders to a 45° 
level. Vanbrugh goes one better in a drawing, and 
blocks out caps and bases alike in this naive fashion. 
In the third volume of the Wren Society wiil be given a 
St. Paul’s drawing where the western tower, above the 
carefully drawn nave, is blocked in with a brush. If this 
is not an actual friendly suggestion by Vanbrugh, it is 
the most complete thing in his manner that can be 
imagined. After all, there is a complete parallel in the 
case of orators. In the late eighteenth century auditors 
of Edmund Burke could hardly support the amazing 
occasional crudity of his language and similes. “ Rare 
gems that needed polish’ was Robert Adam’s apt 
reference to this aspect of Vanbrugh’s work. 

One of the singularities of his design is the insistence 
on circular heads to his windows, nearly always in two 
tiers. It may be assumed that some constructive 
instinct led to this preference of his over the more 
manageable lintel for domestic work. 

Another mannerism is the use of the lunette in the 
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tympana of pediments, as in the Clarendon Press, and 
at Compton Verney. His large scale is more easily 
understood ; greater Continental experience would go far 
to explain it, but his freedom from any pedantry in the 
use of the orders is his own. With him they were 
merely a means to an end, and probably he had not the 
remotest conception of the Greek idea of an essential 
beauty, acquired by a process of logical refinement. To 
Nash ‘‘ an Ionic was an Ionic, and he did not care 
which example his assistant used,” and it is probable 
that Vanbrugh’s idea was nearly as crude, only he was 
more apt to dash out an ornament, or terminal, with a 
brush, and leave the tradesmen to convert it into terms 
of actual building—that is at least the impression 
produced by the “ shaving brushes of Blenheim.” 

It is very good for the student brought up on 
Chambers, a master who could not pass St. Paul’s 
without regretting the absence of any diminution in 
the pilasters of the exterior, to come in contact with the 
massive nonchalance of Vanbrugh. He might do worse 
than mentally recompose the conception of Somerset 
House in terms of the earlier master. Sir John Soane, 
for all his academic study, had an eye for Vanbrugh’s 
dispositions. When called upon for an official report 
for a Palace for the Duke of Wellington after 
Waterloo, he takes Blenheim as an example, and 
his Royal Palace design of 1821 recalls the outline 
plan of the main blocks of that example. Thanks to the 
Duchess Sarah it is more difficult to form an impression 
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of Vanbrugh as an architect of interiors. The dome 
vestibule of Castle Howard, however, is fine, and in 
both instances he showsatrue perception of the superior 
claim of the hall over the staircase. 

The great library at Blenheim is a magnificent room, 
but one is left in doubt as to his authorship of the detail. 
There is an uncomfortable feeling that no furniture 
could be large enough to be in scale. Probably his later 
work was more relevant to domestic usage. 

Of work ascribed to him at Stowe, the Temple of 
Venus is a fine composition, but it is sometimes attri- 
buted to Wm. Kent, who may have revised and exe- 
cuted the design. There is, in fact, a singular absence of 
really accurate knowledge of his works. He was con- 
stantly aided by local architects, as by Coleman at Kim- 
bolton, and his indifference in matters of detail would 
render him dependent on such assistance. John James 
of Greenwich, Archer, and, no doubt, other very com- 
petent architects, were at hand, when Hawksmoor was 
no longer available. There is nothing in this, however, 
to detract from Vanbrugh’s essentially dominating 
influence. 

Vanbrugh, despite all critics, remains a great per- 
sonality. He added something essential to the preced- 
ing tradition. No doubt Palladio in his Miega and 
Thiene designs opened up the road, but Vanbrugh 
added to it a definite element, which is perhaps best 
described as romantic. He reasserted the “ poetry of 
architecture.” 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE LOIRE AT BLOIs. 


From a Drawing by S. Chamberlain 


Old Bridges of France 


BY HENRY M. FLETCHER [F\]. 
Pr: MAXIMUS—chief bridge-builder ! 


The most august title in Western Christendom 
; tells of the veneration of pre-Christian Rome for 
this ancient mystery. The medieval world showed the 
same feeling in a contrasted mood, by attributing the 
design of its more daring bridges to the Devil, and 
the vindictiveness of the majority in the London 
County Council towards Waterloo Bridge may be 
charitably explained as dread of magic. The children’s 
game of 


“ce ” 


London Bridge is broken down 
after proposing and rejecting various materials with 
which it might be built up again, ends with the 
seemingly irrelevant verse 
“* Here comes a poor prisoner, 
Let’s cut off his head ”’ ; 

but cunning folklorists have traced in this infantile 
jingle a survival into the twentieth century of the rite 
of human sacrifice by which primitive bridge-builders 
sought to appease hostile demons and to weave magic 
into the structure. But there is in truth no need of 
gruesome ceremonial ; the magic steals unbidden into 
every bridge, and few men are so pressed for time or 
so insensitive that they will not loiter a little, as they 
cross, to watch the bubbles on the water, the fish, the 
boats that pass beneath, or turn aside to the river’s 
edge and pore upon the arches, filled with shadows and 
reflected lights, the dignity of their march from bank 
to bank and their steadfastness in contrast with the 


hurrying water. The divorce of engineering and 
architecture has been disastrous in many ways, in 
none more than in bridge-building. Our architects 
have concerned themselves too little with structure, 
our engineers not at all with appearance. Waterloo 
Bridge is a success because it was the culmination of a 
long tradition, developed through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, of masonry bridges. Take the 
old bridges at Henley, Richmond, Maidenhead, 
Shrewsbury, General Wade’s bridge at Chollerford, 
the original bridges of Blackfriars and Westminster, 
and you see the genesis of Waterloo Bridge. ‘Those 
who say “‘ Surely we have engineers who can give us a 
bridge that will vie with Waterloo Bridge in beauty 
and yet fulfil present-day requirements ” either do not 
use their eyes or do not know what they are talking 
about. The requisite tradition does not exist. Or 
do they expect a fine bridge on the grand scale to be 
evolved from the study of Charing Cross and Black- 
friars, of Hammersmith and the Tower ? 

In the beautiful book* which they have presented 
to our Library, Professor Emerson and Monsieur 
Gromort, old pupils of Laloux, have collaborated to 
place on record many of the fine bridges to be found 
in every part of France. The book is worthy of the 
subject, and it is impossible to say more. The period 


* Old Bridges of France. By William Emerson and Georges 
Gromort. Published by the Press of the American Institute 
of Architects, New York. 
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d: alt with extends from Roman days to the end of the 
eivhteenth century, from the Pont du Gard, built 
probably in the reign of Augustus, to the Pont de la 
Concorde, under construction while the guillotine was 
at work in the adjoining Place. 

‘The book is evidently the result of long and exten- 
sive travel and careful research. Most parts of France 
have been visited, a task which cannot be carried out 
in a hurry, and the amount of historical information 


THE BRIDGE AT LAVAUR. 


which has been brought together must represent vears 
of work. In form, the volume is of very great beauty. 
Paper and type are admirable—the many process 
reproductions, to the delight of the discriminating 
reader, are printed on paper, instead of on clay, and 
there is a valuable two-page diagram, showing in 
outline all the bridges described, and a few more 
besides, drawn to the same scale. But it is the illus- 
trations which give such distinction to the book. 
There are twenty-four water-colours by the late 
Pierre Vignal, which are a model of bold and dashing 
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style and direct statement. The colour is pure and 
clean, and the brushwork, for all its apparent freedom, 
never interferes with the precision of the drawing. In 
spite of the simplification of detail, comparison with the 
measured drawings proves that nothing essential is 
scamped or slurred over. The colour reproductions, 
by Daniel Jacomet and Co., of Paris, are of such 
excellence that except by touch they are hard to dis- 
tinguish from original work. Where all are so fine it is © 


By Pierre Vignal 


difficult to choose, but we may call attention especially 
to the Pont du Gard, sombre and majesticyunder a 
cloudy sky, the Roman bridge at Saint Chamas, with 
its two little triumphal arches shimmering with heat 
in the dust of Provence, and, best of all, the near view 
of the Pont Marie at Paris, a masterpiece of composi- 
tion and harmonious colour, with its three grey cut- 
waters stemming the green swirls of the Seine. 

As if this were not enough, we have thirty-four 
pencil sketches by S. Chamberlain and Louis C. 
Rosenberg, whose delicacy, sensitiveness and economy 


ae 
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of line is as remarkable in its way as the freedom and ° 


breadth of the water-colours. Indeed, Monsieur 
Laloux, who writes an introduction, and who must be 
hardened to all the usual merits of architectural draw- 
ing, can only describe them, with Dominie Sampson, 
as prodigieux. 

Lastly, there are forty-four sheets of measured 
drawings. We are not told precisely to whom these 
are due, but internal evidence makes it fairly certain 


THE BRIDGE AND THE CiTy OF CARCASSONE. 


that they come from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
style of draughtsmanship is French. So is the pleas- 
ingly cavalier treatment of English orthography ; 
“* Section trough AB ” occurs several times, “‘ Archs ”’ 
enlivens Plate v, and ‘‘ Nich ”’ Plate xxii. 

They are models of accuracy and beauty, and should 
serve to guard some generations of our own students 
from the thick-line plague, and to show them how 
much feeling can be expressed within the limits of 
geometrical draughtsmanship. 

Turning from the illustrations to the subject-matter 
of the book, one admires the variety that can be 
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wrought by differences in the elements of a bridge — 
arch or arches, piers, two abutments and a parapet. 
From the mighty arch at Lavaur, 75 feet high and 
160 feet wide, and the fortress-bridge at Cahors, with 
eight arches and three towers—surely the noblest 
medizval bridge in Europe—to such scholarly trifies 
as the canal-bridge at Toulouse and the bridge of the 
Beautiful Fountains at Juvisy, every type of bridge is 
represented that was known before the days of steel 


By Pierre Vignal 


and concrete. It is interesting to note the persistence 
of certain methods due to the Romans, and especially 
that of piercing the upper parts of piers or spandrels 
with subsidiary arches or with circular or oval holes. 
The object was no doubt partly to lighten weight and 
economise masonry, partly to allow passage for flood 
waters. It is to be seen in all the Roman bridges illus- 
trated ; in the Middle Ages in the huge arch at Ceéret 
on the Spanish border, which the authors suggest was 
a copy of a previous Roman bridge—it certainly does not 
look medizval—and in the Pont d’Avignon ; in the 
early seventeenth century at Toulouse, and again and 
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again in all the later work. We learn with surprise 
that the first use in France of a balustraded parapet 
was in the Pont de la Concorde, designed in 1772, 
and that it was there used not for its own sake but to 
harmonize with Gabriel’s treatment of the Place. The 
bridge of Clare College, Cambridge, was finished in 
1640, and that of St. John’s College in 1712, and it is 
unlikely that so natural a treatment was unknown or 
did not suggest itself to French architects. One can 
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of its function and so rich in light and shade as to be 
one of the most impressive of human structures, and 
whatever is added beyond its primary need is in most 
cases a mere distraction and weakening of effect. A 
special character is given by the cutwaters, which 
clearly distinguish’ a bridge from a viaduct, an aqueduct 
or any other series of arches not subject to the pressure 
of running water on their bases. They are sometimes 
confined to the up-stream side, but are more generally 


Tue Brince at OrTHEZ. By Pierre Vignal 


only guess that they deliberately rejected it as too 
frivolous a finish for such a monumental structure as a 
bridge. It undoubtedly reduces the apparent weight 
over the crown of the arch, and in the Pont de la 
Concorde, which like Perronet’s other bridges suffers 
from excessive thinness at that point, the gain is 
questionable. 

Ornament, after all, adds little beauty or significance 
to a bridge. A succession of arches, whether monu- 
mentally similar, as in Waterloo Bridge, or varyiag in 
span and height under a curving roadway, as in the 
majority of medizval bridges, is so clearly expressive 


added down-stream as well, to prevent the formation 
of back eddies which may undermine the piers. In 
the Pont Valentré at Cahors the acutely-pointed cut- 
waters are carried up 57 feet sheer without a moulding 
or a change of plane from water to parapet, where they 
form refuge recesses for foot passengers. Nothing 
could be nobler or more reasonable, nor could there 
be a more cogent argument in favour of directness in 
bridge design. As an interesting contrast, we have the 
bridge of St. Laurent at Chalon-sur-Saéne, begun by 
the engineer Gauthey in 1776. Here the cutwaters 
start tapering as soon as they leave the water; the 
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parapet is 37 feet up, and they are carried yet another 
22 feet higher to form four pairs of obelisks! An 
ingenious conceit, but one that would grow tedious 
with repetition, and you feel that the man who devised 
it was at least as intent on expressing his personality 
as on building a bridge. Not that Gauthey is by any 


Tue BrinGe aT AIRVAULT. 


means negligible as a bridge-builder; four of his 
designs are given in this collection, and one of these, at 
Gueugnon on the Arroux, is on all counts the most 
interesting of the eighteenth-century bridges illus- 
trated. In the rest his scholarship is apt to “ stick 
out” in the shape of urns, Greek frets, obelisks and 
other trimmings ; in this it is set to the task of re- 
fining and shaping the essential parts of the bridge. 
The problem was the uncommon one of rising from a 
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low bank to a high, and, like the old builders of the 
Elvet bridge at Durham, he faced it in the most direct 
manner, with a continuous gradient and progressively 
increasing arches. Note the refinement of curves in 
the planning of piers and abutments, designed to guide 
the flow of the stream along the lines of least resistance, 


From a drawing by Louis C. Rosenberg 


and how these curves are carried up to die away 
imperceptibly in the soffits of the arches. The delicate 
problems of stereotomy involved, differing in every 
arch according to its size, are tackled with no apparent 
effort. Little wonder that the illustrators shrank from 
such a ticklish subject ; a photograph would have been 
interesting, to show how much or how little these 
refinements tell in execution. 

The longer one studies the great body of work 
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EspALION, AVEYRON. BRIDGE ON THE Lot (XIth Century) 


GUEUGNON, SAONF-ET-LoIrRE. BRIDGE ON THE ARROUX (XVIIIth Century) 
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brought together within the covers of this book, the 
more clearly it appears that the best, the most beautiful 
and the most striking bridges are those designed by 
me. so intent upon building the best possible bridge 
tha: they had no time or strength left for gestures, or 
for whispering, even to themselves, a hint of their own 
cleverness in bridge-design. Wherever such whispers 
are heard—and they are heard more than once towards 
the end of the volume—the design suffers. It must 
be admitted, too, that by the end of the eighteenth 
century Perronet had allowed science to master 
rather than to serve him, and in his bridges at St. Dié, 
Pont Ste. Maxence and in Paris had widened and 
flattened his arches and thinned their crowns to a point 
where stone masonry ceases to appear stable; one 
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feels that if more was demanded in this direction it was 
time to turn to other materials. 

The book gives rise to another thought—that what 
has been done for France should surely be done for 
England, even if on a less sumptuous scale. There 
is plenty of material, but alas, it diminishes daily! 
Every year sees some fine bridge destroyed on 
account of the increase in volume and speed of our 
road traffic, and there is none too much time for 
recording by measurement, photograph and sketch 
those that are left. Will not our Allied Societies 
combine to form such a record, each in its;,own 
district? The standard has been set for them by 
Messrs. Emerson and Gromort; let them beat it if 
they can. 


From a drawing by L. C. Rosenberg 
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The Development of London and the Home Counties 
THE NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN. 
By H. V. Lancnester [F.]. 


Resulting from the presentation to the Prime Minis- 
ter of a Memorandum on this subject, the following 
representative deputation attended before the Rt. Hon. 
Neville Chamberlain, M.P., Minister of Health, on 
Tuesday, March 23rd, 1926. 

Representative. 
Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombie. 
Town Planning Institute .. Mr. Thomas Adams. 
‘Town Planning Institute .. Mr. E. R. Abbott. 
Institute of Transport Mr. W. H. Gaunt. 
Garden Cities and Town Plan- Mr. Ewart G. Culpin. 
ning Association 
Institution of Municipal and Mr. Edward Willis. 

County Engineers 
The London Society . . .. Capt. G. S. C. Swinton. 
The London Society . . .. Mr. Maurice E. Webb. 
The London Society . Mr. Arthur Crow. 
Metropolitan Public Gardens The Earl of Meath. 

Association 
Metropolitan Public Gardens 

Association. 

Royal Institute of British Archi- Mr. H. V. 
tects. 

R.I.B.A. and Roads Improve- 
ment Association. 

Roads Improvement Associa- 
tion. 

Commons and Footpaths Pre- Sir Edgar Bonham Car- 
servation Society. ter. 

Commons and Footpaths Pre- Mr. L. W. Chubb. 
servation Society. 

London Playing Fields Society 

National Housing and ‘Town 

Planning Council. 

National Playing Fields Asso- 
ciation. 
National Playing Fields Asso-  Lieut.-Col. K. Vaughan 

ciation. Morgan, M.P. 
Secretary i P Mr. Alfred R. Potter. 


Society. 
‘Town Planning Institute 


Mri, 


Tozer. 
Lanchester. 
Mr. W. R. Davidge. 


Major R. A. B. Smith. 


Mr. F. R. Bush. 
Major C. P. Lovelock. 


Sir Arthur Crosfield, Bt. 


The speakers were ince by Professor Aber- 
crombie, who drew the Minister’s attention to the 
number of societies represented and the variety of 
aspects from which these looked at the problem of 
London’s expansion. He emphasised the view that 
present conditions demanded the study of a wide 
area. Mr. Thomas Adams, who followed, referred 
to the degree of success achieved by Joint Town 
Planning Committees, and to his work at New York, 
which he thought presented more difficulties than 
might be expected in the case of London. Alderman 
Culpin mentioned that 2,000 acres were required 
for the normal annual increase in population and 


claimed it as desirable that this should be + ey 
for in Garden Cities or Satellite Towns. Mr. W. 
Davidge, on behalf of the R.I.B.A., said that this od ly 
would be glad to help forward the preparation ot a 
Regional plan, and mentioned that the scheme of 
ot roads, considered visionary in 1913, had been 
in a large measure actually carried out. Mr. Lawrence 
Chubb dealt with the serious shortage in playing fie!ds 
and playgrounds, mentioning that the L.C.C. could 
not meet half the applications it received. Small open 
spaces and squares, also, were being lost in redevelop- 
ment. ‘There was a shortage of 15,000 acres, and the 
pressing need was for powers to purchase cheap land 
where it could be secured in advance of building 
development. 

The Minister, in reply, said that as the procedure 
advocated by the deputation was’a conference of all 
the local authorities concerned, he should like first 
to be assured that this would lead to the end aimed at, 
namely an ordered scheme for development. Such a 
scheme, however sound, must affect districts un- 
equally, and each striving to protect its own interests, 
the result would be hindrance rather than help for 
such a colossal plan. While he himself was con- 
vinced of the advantages of such a scheme, it was quite 
another matter to persuade the local authorities whose 
willing assent was necessary to success. He would see 
whether a conference could be convened, but matters 
of policy were involved which would have to be in- 
vestigated first. He added that he was strongly in 
sympathy with anv movement for securing open 
spaces in advance of development. These would not 
be thrown away whatever plans were finally adopted. 

In thanking the Minister for his reply, Professor 
Abercrombie said that the various bodies had many 
ideas as to the ways and means of preparing such a 
plan which they would put forward in a memorandum. 

Note.—It will be seen that while Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain was in complete sympathy with the views 
of the deputation—telling them, in fact, that they were 
preaching to the converted— he could not visualise 
a vast number of local bodies, some of them small 
rural councils, taking an equally advanced view, and 
could look for no serious action as likely to arise from 
a general conference—certainly not for any enthusiasm 
in contributing to such a fund as would be needed to 
prepare a scheme on so large a scale. Of course it 
was not possible for him to hint at imposing a plan 
provided by any superior authority, a course too 
foreign to the traditions of our system of local govern- 
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ment; but in some way the impression on the deputa- 
tion’s mind was that nothing short of this would bring 
about any speedy solution of the problem. Possibly 
the only hope for Greater London is a reconstruction 
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of its mode of government on more logical lines. 
As things are at present the more vital interests of the 
majority of the controlling bodies within the area have 
but little relation to its development as a whole. 


Devonshire House Buildings 
BY CHARLES MARRIOTT 


For the layman, at any rate, one effect of the visit to 
the new buildings on the Devonshire House site on 
Saturday, 20 March, was to clear up any uncertainty 
in his mind as to whether the details of construction 
in architecture ought or ought not to be expressed in the 
elevations. In the light of the new Piccadilly Build- 
ing, designed by Messrs. Carrere and Hastings, of 
New York, and Professor C. H. Reilly, the answer 
seems clear enough : it depends upon the kind of con- 
struction. The expression is an artistic virtue exactly 
so long as it happens as a natural consequence of the 
method of building. When the method is so radically 
altered that it ceases to be building as our forefathers 
understood the word the artistic virtue is te say so ; and 
it is because the Piccadilly Building says so more plainly 
than we have been used to that it strikes the layman 
as a fine piece of contemporary architecture. As nearly 
as may be the whole of the stone facing proclaims itself 
to be a protective and decorative ‘“‘ skin,” bearing pretty 
much the same relation to the steel framework as the 
planking or plating to the ribs of a ship. 

This, one cannot help feeling, is a great step gained. 
In his remarks to the visitors, and in part explanation of 
the extraordinary rapidity of its erection, Professor Reilly 
said that the building had been not so much “ built ” 
as “‘ assembled.”’ He said it with some appearance of 
regret. But why? Surely the time has come when we 
should take hold of machine production and construc- 
tion with both hands, and design accordingly. One 
would have said that what was the matter with a good 
many recent buildings was that they pretended to be 
built when they were in fact assembled. The Piccadilly 
Building looks like the kind of labour that produced it, 
than which there can be no higher tribute to any work 
of art. It looks like it so frankly as to raise in acute 
form a minor question of ornament. The ornament on 
the Piccadilly Building is charming in itself ; a chasing 
or engraving of the surface at the right intervals with 
as little pretence, even in the Ionic capitals, of a struc- 
tural function as a trellised ‘‘ creeper ’’ on a wall; but 
it does help to confirm the belief that Renaissance 
ornament presupposes mechanical production—from 
a good design, understood. Minor variations which 
please in Gothic are a positive defect in it. The com- 
parison that comes to mind is that of the written page 
with the printed page. Each lends itself equally to 


‘‘ design,” in spacing, balance and proportion ; but 
the irregularities which charm in the one are a nuisance 
in the other. Once put your money on precise regularity 
and exact repetition and the machine is the logical 
answer ; and the next step for architects in ‘‘ assem- 
bled ”’ buildings is surface decoration by mechanical 
means. 

But the Piccadilly Building, though it raises this 
question, does not rest upon its decoration. It rests 
upon the admirable proportions of the blocks of which 
it is composed and the logical rightness of their articu- 
lations in one commanding mass. No recent building 
that one can think of supports more strongly Mr. Man- 
ning Robertson’s contention—in Laymen and the New 
Architecture—that the type of the modern great 
building is the Tibetan monastery. The disposition of 
the windows, satisfying the eye with the proportion 
of voids and solids, proclaims the nature of the interior 
accommodation. You see that, just as the stone “‘ skin ” 
is independent of deeper structure, so the internal 
economy can be adjusted without affecting the splendid 
proportions of the whole. Apart from all its other 
merits the Piccadilly Building leaves the exciting im- 
pression of having cleared the ground of past confu- 
sions in methods of building and pointed the way to the 
developments of the future. 

Possibly because it is further advanced it is the 
interior of the building for Messrs. Thomas Cook 
and Sons, designed by Mr. Arnold Mitchell, that 
makes the best impression. So far as the exterior 
is concerned it lines a thoroughfare simply and sen- 
sibly, though the treatment is somewhat heavy. 
Obviously, here, there was not the same opportunity 
of site as with the Piccadilly Building. Obviously, too, 
the real “‘ meaning ” of the building is inside : a place 
for comfort and expedition in business. From this 
point of view it is a triumphant success. Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell’s remarks to the visitors made one see the 
building in progress, in orderly economy with severe 
application to purpose. Both in the great banking 
hall, covering half an acre, and in the various offices 
the impression is that of perfect lighting and free- 
dom from distraction, and the composition of 
the whole from a simple unit of construction deter- 
mined by the supports is a delight to the methodical 
mind, 
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The Library 


Notes BY MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 

[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 

more detailed criticism.] 

ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By J. C. 
Shepherd, A.R.I.B.A., and G. A. Jellicoe. London: 
Ernest Benn, Ltd. Folio, 26 pp. 92 plates. 1925. 
£5 5s. net. 

This admirable work has been planned for the use of the 
architect rather than for the collector of picture books. Its aim 
is to give the reader a clear grasp of the idea behind the gardens 
described, rather than a series of pretty photographs of the 
details that adorn them. It is in this that it differs from some 
other works on the same subject that have preceded it, although 
it also has the additional justification of including many gar- 
dens that have not been adequately studied before. 

The 57 gardens selected, which are chronologically arranged, 
have been carefully surveyed and illustrated by excellent plans 
and sections rendered in a very simple and beautiful style ; there 
are many good photographs with the points from which they 
are taken marked on the plans, which is a very practical idea. 
The historical introduction and notes on the gardens are 
decorated with charming sketches. G. 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE, Architect and 
Master of many Arts. The text by Hartley Burr 
Alexander, Ralph Adams Cram, George Ellery Hale, Lee 
Lawrie, C. Howard Walker and Charles Harris Whitaker. 
Published by the American Institute of Architects, Inc., 
New York City, 1925. £6 10s. 

A sumptuous large folio volume containing a large number 
of illustrations from drawings in pen, pencil and water- 
colour, and photographs of this artist’s delightful work, archi- 
tecture, decoration, carving, sculpture, illumination, magazine 
covers and book plates, etc. L.A. 


DIE SCHONE HAUSTURE AM NIEDERRHEIN UND 
IM BERGISCHEN LAND. With a preface by Prof. P. 
Klotzbach, B.D.A. Sm. fo. Elberfeld, 1925. £1. 

A collection of photographs of a large number of entrance 
doorways from the Lower Rhineland, chiefly of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The fanlights are, many of 
them, particularly charming. ‘There is no text. 

A. H. M. 


DALMATIENS ARCHITEKTUR UND PLASTIK. By 
Cirillo M. Ivekovic. Vols. VI.-VIII. Fo. Vienna [1926.] 
£6. [Anton Schroll and Co., Vienna.] 

This book is the conclusion of a very exhaustive study of 
architecture in Dalmatia, profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs: a most interesting study showing the gradual 
development of Roman architecture at a distance from the 
centre. 
MODERN THEATRES. By Irving Pichel. 

In this book Mr. Pichel states the principles underlying the 
construction of an ideal stage and the relation of the audi- 
torlum to it, based on analyses of theatres that have been 
constructed to serve the needs of American ‘ community 
centres ” and “‘ little theatre ’’ groups as well as the large citv 
with its commercial playhouse. It sketches briefly the 
historical traditions of theatre building and has chapters on 
stage plans, provision for backstage workers, stage equipment, 
lighting, machinery and stage fittings. ‘There are many illus- 
trations, ranging from the Teatro Farnese at Palma and the 
Elizabethan stage to the most modern theatres in America 
and other countries. 
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PICTURESQUE PALESTINE. By Karl Gréber.  [Jar- 
rolds and Co., London, 1925.] 25s. 

This book is the fourth volume of the Orbis Terrarum 
Series, and is devoted to Palestine, Arabia and Syria. ‘lhe 
first 100 photographic reproductions illustrate Jerusalem, and 
the book contains altogether over 300 pictures. The photo- 
graphs are well chosen and are beautifully reproduced. ‘I'o 
turn the pages is a continual spur to the imagination, and gives 
a very full idea of the successive cultures and religious influ- 
ences from the Roman and the Early Christian times as repre- 
sented by their buildings. 

It is not Herr Gréber’s fault that so little remains of the 
ancient Hebrew buildings ; one must still be content with 
descriptions from the Bible and Josephus to picture Jerusalem 
in all her glory, but this book will help to convey, to those who 
have not visited Palestine, the wealth of architectural beauty 
which exists. The letterpress, consisting of a dozen pages, is, 
of course, entirely inadequate, although within the narrow 
compass of 12 pages there is crowded as much information as is 
possible. 


MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE. Ange-Jacques Gabriel. 
(1698-1782). By H. Bartle Cox. 80. London, 1926. 
Ios, 6d. 

The name of Gabriel! is rightly included in Messrs. Benn’s 
series of Masters of Architecture, and this welcome work is 
illustrated by the usual well produced plates. The introduc- 
tion insists more on the setting than the man ; perhaps the 
author need not be quite so much afraid that the publication 
of this book will lead to a ‘‘ style Gabriel ’’ in Conduit Street. 

Mm. ©. 


ANCIENT COTSWOLD CHURCHES. By Ulric Daubeny. 
40. Cheltenham. 25s. [Ed. J. Burrow and Co., 
Cheltenham], 1921. 

This is a book covering a field which is perhaps not very 
wellknown. It begins with a glossary and introduction. The 
district is divided and methodically described in the following 
eleven chapters. 

The book is nicely illustrated with photographs and sketches 
and a few plans of the more important churches. C.. 3. 


SOME EARLY AND LATER HOUSES OF PITY. By 
J. M. Hobson, M.D., B.Sc. 80. Routledge, ros. 6d. 

Dr. Hobson’s book is really a history of the Whitgift Hospital 
at Croydon, and of its younger sister, Trinity (or Abbot’s) 
Hospital, at Guildford, but in tracing the origin of these post- 
Reformation foundations from the Leper Houses and Monastic 
institutions of the Middle Ages, he has allowed himself to be 
inveigled into a survey, county by county, of similar houses in 
England. He has achieved his first object very well, but his 
second thoughts have produced work which is too sketchy to 
be of very much value. 

The histories of the two hospitals that the author really 
knows, and the descriptions of their treasures, are admirable, 
and the details of the building of Whitgift Hospital, taken from 
letters written by the Rev. Samuel Fynch (who seemed to have 
been a kind of Parson-C lovk-of Works) to Archbishop Whitgift 
and his Steward, are most interesting, and shed a flood of light 
on the building methods of the period. 

G. 


ELEMENTARY GUIDE TO REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
By Albert Lakeman. 8vo. Lond.1925. 2s. [Concrete 
Publications, Ltd.] 

This is a useful little book for beginners, possibly for others, 
and contains much useful information. Clearly written and 

well illustrated. c 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 1924. 
Book OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Amongst the numerous letters expressing apprecia- 
tion of the value of the work of the Educational Con- 
gress, the following has been received from Professor 
Emerson, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(Hon. Corr, M.) :— 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Department of Architecture, 
491 Boylston Street, Boston. 
8 March 1926. 

DeaR Mr. MacAtister,—I wish to take an early 
opportunity to make my acknowledgments to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for the care and 
thoroughness that went into the production of their 
Proceedings of the International Congress on Archi- 
tectural Education. The material itself as a matter of 
record is of the greatest interest and value ; the com- 
parative tables are most instructive and helpful; in 
fact, the entire volume contains much that may be of 
the greatest value to the schools of architecture in any 
country. 

My memory of the many hospitalities and courtesies 
received at that time is still fresh and pleasant, and this 
reminder of those days and the chance to compare 
notes with fellow architects from other countries is 
most refreshing and stimulating. 

Please express my thanks and appreciation to those 
whose efforts are responsible for this most satisfactory 
result.—Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Wm. EMERSON. 


Correspondence 


THE WIDENING OF ROADS. 


The Arts Club, 
40 Dover Street. 


24 March 1926. 
The Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A..— 

Dear Str,—While strolling along the country roads 
it has often occurred to me that where the widening of 
these is found necessary it might be carried out in the 
following manner. 

The whole of the roadway should be reserved for 
vehicular traffic, and new footpaths (frequently one 
only would be required) formed behind the existing 
hedges or fences, which would not need to be dis- 
turbed and which would screen the wayfarer from the 
dust of the passing traffic. 

How pleasant if the trees and hedges which border 
the roadsides, and which are so often ruthlessly cut 
down, could remain.4 

A great deal of labour in levelling, felling of trees and 
uprooting hedges would be saved, and in many cases 


a simple cinder footpath inside the hedges would 
suffice. 

The cost of widening the roads in the way I suggest 
would be cheaper, and some natural beauties of the 
countryside happily would be preserved. 

No doubt this ideaisin the minds of our town and 
country planning experts, but as I have not seen it 
referred to I give it for what it is worth.—Yours faith- 
fully. Frank W. Simon [F.]. 


JUBILEE OF THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
LenpDON CONGRESS, 5 TO 10 JULY 1926. 

Sir Henry Tanner, C.B. [F.], writes with regard to the 
forthcoming Jubilee of the Royal Sanitary Institute : 

‘“* This year is the Jubilee of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
it having been founded in the year following the passing of 
the Public Health Act of 1875 for the purpose of forward- 
ing the objects arrived at in that Act and generally for the 
advancement of sanitary science. 

‘The Institute is a composite body, its membership 
including medical men, engineers, architects, municipal 
officers and others interested in its objects, and among 
those who took part in its foundation were many architects 
among whom were Sir Arthur Blomfield, Professor Hayter 
Lewis, Professor Roger Smith, etc., and we still have many 
architects as members. The profession is always repre- 
sented on the Council. It is, however, regretted that ar- 
chitects are not coming forward in the numbers they for- 
merly did to take part in the important work carried on by 
the Institute, and as Chairman of the Council the occasion 
of the Jubilee appeared to me to offer a good opportunity 
to appeal to members of the Institute to join us and help 
forward the work of sanitary science and hygiene. 

“Tt may be urged that sanitary science as applied to 
buildings has become more or less standardised, and pro- 
gress has been less marked in recent years ; it is neverthe- 
less important that the Royal Sanitary Institute should have 
the active support and co-operation of architects and sur- 
veyors in its work. Especially is this the case because the 
Institute becomes increasingly responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for the examination of candidates desirous of en- 
tering the Public Health Service, which deals largely with 
buildings and subjects allied thereto, and the consequent 
granting of certificates to those who pass the requisite 
standards.” 

A pamphlet has been issued which states the objects 
and work of the Institute to mark its Jubilee. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

The Editor wishes to correct a statement (given on 
the authority of The Times) in the JOURNAL of 20 March 
1926, which he now finds to be misleading. 

It was not the Royal Fine Art Commission who 
suggested to the Prime Minister that the future of 
Waterloo Bridge was a matter of national and not 
merely metropolitan interest, or that any action in the 
matter should be by way of a Parliamentary Bill. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR 
ARCHITECTURE. 

At a Special General Meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, on the 29th March, Professor 
Ragnar Ostberg (Honorary Corresponding Member 
of the R.I.B.A.), of Stockholm, was elected by the 
members and his name will be submitted to His 
Majesty the King as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for Architecture for the year 1926. 

In the event of His Majesty graciously signifying 
his approval of the Award, the Medal will be presented 
to Professor Ragnar Ostberg at the Banquet of the 
R.1.B.A. on the 17th June. 

The Medal was presented last year to Sir Giles 


Gilbert Scott, R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


THE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION. 
Housing AND Town PLANNIN] Tour, 

The spring tour of this Association will be a visit to 
the West of England, comprising the cities of Oxford, 
Bath, Bristol, Cardiff and South Wales. The tour will 
be personally conducted by arrangement with the Corpora- 
tions of the cities concerned, and representatives of the 
cities will accompany the party on each series of visits. 

The tour has been planned specially to meet the needs 
of members of local authorities, architects and social 
workers interested in housing and town planning reform 
as well as members of the Association, and it is suggested 
that local authorities might consider sending one or two 
of their members and officials with the party. The 
tour will last from 16 April to 23 April. Arrangements 
can be made for sections only of the tour to be taken, but 
it is hoped that members joining the party will do so for 
the whole tour. 

Full particulars of the itinerary, cost, etc., can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, London, W.C.1. 


Obituary 


JOHN WYNNE [F.] (Retired). 

The death occurred on 15 March of Mr. John Wynne, 
who was in his 84th vear. 

Mr. Wynne was the son of the late Rev. John Wynne, 
of the Methodist New Connexion, and was educated at 
the Dudley Grammar School. He was articled to Messrs 
Speakman and Charlesworth, architects, Manchester ; 
afterwards for three and a half vears he was principal 
assistant to the late Joseph S. Crowther, the eminent 
church architect. 

Mr. Wynne commenced practice in Manchester in 
February 1871, and continued there until his retirement 
in 1915. He was elected Associate in 1875, and Fellow in 
1878. 

' While in Manchester his work consisted of high-class 
shop and dwelling-house property, villas, chapels, ware- 
houses, cold-air stores, stabling, etc. His knowledge of 
construction enabled him to undertake many difficult 
alterations. Mr. Wynne was a past member of the Moss- 
side (Manchester) District Council, where he was Chair- 
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man of the Sewage, Highways, and Health Committe: s’ 
and more recently of the Manchester City Council, wh: re 
he did good work on the Baths, Rivers, Parks and Libraries 
Committees, etc. 

He was Chairman of the South Manchester Liberal 
Association, and President of the South Manchester 
section of the Manchester and Salford Evangelical Free 
Church Council. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 
15 March 1926. 
THE Law oF ANCIENT LIGHTS AND EASEMENTS. 

The Council approved the outline of a proposed Bil! to 
amend the law relating to the right to light by providing 
for the arbitration of claims, and to limit the acquirement 
of other easements, and authorised the representatives of 
the Practice Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A., in con- 
junction with the representatives of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, to submit the proposals to the Law Society and 
discuss them with the latter body. 

Bye-Law 25. 

The Privy Council have approved amendments to 
Bye-Law 25 by an Order dated 5 February 1926. ‘The 
amendments relate to a procedure governing the sus- 
pension of a member. 

SPECIAL ELECTION TO THE FELLOWSHIP. 

Under the provisions of Bye-Law 12 the following 
architects were elected Fellows of the R.I.B.A. :— 

Sir George Washington Browne, P.R.S.A. (Edin- 
burgh). 
Mr. Walter Hindes Godfrey, F.S.A. (London). 
Mr. Harry Smith Fairhurst, A.R.I.B.A. (Man- 
chester). 
THE LATE Mr. H. L. Paterson, 

The Council passed a special resolution of sympathy 
with the relatives of the late Mr. H. L. Paterson, President 
of the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, whose sudden death had de- 
prived the Council of his valuable services and his much 
esteemed personality. 

RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 

Mr. W. Lister Newcombe (elected Fellow 1880) was 

transferred to the Class of Retired Fellows. 
RESIGNATIONS. 

The resignations of Mr. Sydney Searle (Associate) and 

Mr. Arthur Davies (Licentiate) were accepted with regret. 


STUDENTSHIP R.I.B.A. 
The following Probationers were elected Students of 

the R.I.B.A. :— 

Bostock, Robert, Sparshold Manor, near Winchester 
(Special Exemption granted by Schools Committee). 

Bryce, William Theodore Percival, Farmfield, Penicuik, 
Midlothian, Glasgow School of Architecture. 

Dark, Frank William, 45, Hornsey Rise, N.19, Northern 
Polytechnic. 

Dobie, William, Harrower Glen, Braehead, Oxton, Birken- 
head, University of Liverpool. 

Kendall, Henry, 32, St. Stephen’s Gardens, St. Margaret’s- 
on-Thames, University of London. 
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Lubyuski, Norman Francis, Strathmore Avenue, Camps 
Bay, S. Africa, Intermediate Examination, Cape 
‘Town. 

Saunders, Dyce Chalmers, The Architectural Association 
34, Bedford Square, W.C.1, Architectural Associa- 
tion. 

Smail, David Ian Hay, c/o Walgate and Elsworth, Hil- 
liards Chambers, Church Square, Cape Town, Inter- 
mediate Examination, Cape Town. 

Watson, John, 7, Church Road, Giffnock, Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, Glasgow School of Architecture. 


CONFERENCE ON HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING AT VIENNA. 


An international town planning Conference will be held 
in September this year at Vienna in accordance with the 
decisions taken at the Conferences at Amsterdam (1924) 
and New York (1925), and in response to the invitations 
of the Mayor and City Council of Vienna, supported by 
the Austrian Government and the Austrian housing and 
town-planning organisations. 

The principal subjects for discussion will be :— 

(4) Examination of the conditions of land tenure in 
each country and of how far they permit practical results 
respecting town and regional planning 

(s) The rational distribution of cottage and tenement 
houses. 

Vienna preserves much interest from the point of view 
of town planning and housing. It is the centre of an im- 
portant region and has the status not only of a city but of 
a state of the Austrian Republic. The city has had a zon- 
ing plan since 1893 and a general plan since 1894. It has 
its large belt of forest and meadow land amounting in all 
to 11,000 acres. A new town planning scheme is being 
prepared for the large town area on the left bank of the 
Danube. 

There will be exhibition dealing with the subjects to be 
discussed. 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Organsirg 
Secretary, International Federation, etc., 3 Gray’s Inn 
Place, W.C.1. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
RI.B.A. Intermediate Examination, May 19206. 


The centres for this Examination will be London 
and Manchester. At both centres the Examination 
will be held from 28th May to 1st June 1926, inclusive. 

At the London centre the Oral Examination will be 
held on Thursday, 3rd June, and at the Manchester 
centre on Wednesday, 2nd June. 


R.1.B.A. PROBLEM IN DESIGN NO. XC. 
A DEsIGN FoR A CONCERT HALL. 

The attention of students who intend to submit draw- 
ings in answer to Problem in Design No. XC, a Concert 
Hall, is drawn to the fact that they may, if they so desire, 
submit by the 30th October 1926, a sketch design for this 
subject for preliminary criticism. 


NOTICES 


Notices 


THE TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1925-26 will be held on Monday, 19 April 1926, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on Monday, 29 March 1926; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election 
or transfer. 

To read the following paper: ‘‘ The Co-operation of 
Architect and Craftsman,” by Mr. Gilbert Bayes a d Mr. 
Laurence Turner, F.S.A. 


R.I.B.A. SESSIONAL PAPERS. 


Members are requested to note that at the General 
Meeting on Monday, 17 May 1926, at 8 p.m., Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel [F.], will read a paper on ‘‘ The Work 
of the late Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.” 


EXHIBITION OF GARDEN DESIGNS. 
Lecture BY Mr. F. [nico Tuomas. 

The Exhibition of Garden Design (Drawings, Plans, 
Water Colours and Photographs) now being held in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries, will be open daily from 10 a.m. to 
7 p.m. (Saturday 5 p.m.) until Wednesday, 21 April 1926 
(inclusive). In connection with the Exhibition, a lecture 
on ‘‘ Gardens ”’ will be given in the Galleries by Mr. F. 
Inigo Thomas on Wednesday, 14 April 1926, at 5 p.m. 


OLD BRIDGES OF FRANCE. 
EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AT THE R.I.B.A. 


Through the kindness of Professor Emerson (Hon. 
Corresponding Member) and Monsieur Gromort, authors 
of the recently published book on the Old Bridges of 
France, an exhibition will be held in the Institute Galleries 
of the originals of the illustrations of this book. Professor 
Emerson is lending the water-colours by the late Pierre 
Vignal, and a selection from the pencil sketches of Messrs. 
Rosenberg and Chamberlain, and of the measured draw- 
ings. Madame Vignal is lending a selection from her 
husband’s water-colours of other subjects. The exhi- 
bition will be opened at 3 p.m. on Thursday, 22 April, and 
remain open daily between the hours of 10a.m. and 7 p.m. 
(Saturdays 5 p.m.) until Saturday, 15 May. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE. 
LONDON, 1926. 

The Annual Conference of British Architects will take 
place in London from 14 June te 19 June (inclusive). 

All Members of the R.I.B.A., the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and the Allied Societies in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Overseas are invited to take part in the Conference. 

It is hoped that many ladies will be present, as guests 
of members, at all the events contained in the programme. 

Members are particularly requested to make a note of 
the date (14 and 19 Fune), and to keep themselves free /rom 
other engagements. 

A complete programme with full particulars will be 
issued in the near future to all the members of the bodies 
mentioned above. 
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ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 


Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1, at a fee 
of £2 2s. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler at that address. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 


The attention of all members of the R.I.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. 
JourNnaL. An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.I.B.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the JOURNAL is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
is unequalled. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES’ 
EXHIBITION. 


It has been customary for many years past for the 
Secretary of the Institute to send an invitation to 
members to attend the biennial Building Exhibitions at 
Olympia. Through the kindness of the Director, Mr. 
H. Greville Montgomery (Hon. A.R.I.B.A.), each of 
these invitations has hitherto carried the sum of Is. as a 
contribution to the Architects’ Benevolent Society. For 
this year, Mr. Montgomery has kindly promised not only 
to give the Is., but to double the amount raised. The 
Exhibition is open from 14 April to 28 April inclusive. 

It is hoped that members of the Institute will use the 


- tickets that have already been sent to them. 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL 
INSURANCE. 


Sickness insurance to be complete must ensure a 
provision in the event of a permanent breakdown in 
health. A temporary illness may be costly, but a per- 
manent and protracted illness may have crippling effects. 

The A.B.S. recommend to architects an attractive 
policy covering all sickness and all accidents, which cannot 
be discontinued by the company before the agreed age, 
provided the policy conditions are complied with. Dis- 
ablement benefits are payable from the first day of in- 
capacity and continue as long as disablement lasts. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary A.B.S., 
9 Conduit Street, W. Telephone, Mayfair 434. 


Competitions 


DOWNHAM MARKET U.D.C. HOUSING SCHEME 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Com petitions. 
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PROPOSED NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
WARLEY, OLDBURY. 


The Urban District Council of Oldbury, proposing to 
erect new elementary schools, invite architects resident in 
the United Kingdom to submit designs for same in com- 
petition. Premiums of £200, £100 and £50 are offered, 
Assessor: Mr. W. S. Skinner [F.]. Designs to be sent in 
by 21 May 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council, Council Offices, Oldbury, Worcs., 
by depositing £2 2s. 


COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION: 
PURLEY. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. P. D. Hepworth, F.R.I.B.A. as 
Assessor in this competition. 


PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL FOR INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES AT DONCASTER. 

The Doncaster Town Council invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the Isolation Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, proposed to be erected on a site off 
Tickhill Road and Common Lane, Doncaster. <Archi- 
tects competing must be established in private practice. 
Assessor, Mr.'T. RR. Milburn [F.]. Last day for questions 
8 March 1926. Designs to be sent in not later than 
10 May 1926. Premiums, £200, {100 and £75. Con- 
ditions may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Doncaster, by depositing £1 1s. 


SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES: CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 
VIEW TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CONFERENCZ HALi 

FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 


The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the constructiot: 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition wil: 
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be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 


CHINGFORD COUNCIL OFFICES 
COMPETITION 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX 
The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
31 July 1926. 


SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 
New AND ENLARGED PREMISES. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 


Members’ Column 


ASSISTANCE OFFERED. 

LiceNTIATE offers temporary assistance with the preparation of 
quantities or measuring-up, etc. London or South.—Apply 
Box 1936, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, 
W.1. 

MESSRS. AULDJO JAMIESON & ARNOTT. 

THE present partners, Ernest Auldjo Jamieson, ’.R.I-B.A., and 
James A. Arnott, F.R.I.B.A., who have carried on business as 
architects for the past fifteen years under the firm name of Sydney 
Mitchell & Wilson, have decided to carry on business under the firm 
name of Auldio Jamieson & Arnott instead, from 29 March 1926, 
It is requested that all correspondence should be addressed after 
that date to Messrs. Auldjo Jamieson & Arnott, Architects, 13, 
Young Street, Edinburgh. 
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DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

THE partnership between Mr. C. Murray Hennell, F.S.1., and 
Mr. C. H. James, A.R.I.B.A., has been dissolved. Mr. Hennell and 
Mr. James are practising separately at 15, Gower Street, london, 
W.C.1. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION, 

A FirM of Architects in Manchester offers a share of a fully 
equipped suite of offices with clerical and telephone service. 
To a voung, thoroughly qualified and ambitious Associate of the 
Institute, with some local interests, an opportunity is oftered to 
build up a connection upon economical terms. While neither a 
salaried post, nor a partnership in any form is intended, a suitable 
man might reckon upon a limited amount of work being put in his 
way, with the possibility of a reversionary interest in an old-estab- 
lished practice.—-Apply Box 2536, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, 
Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

Arcuitect, A.R.I.B.A. Partnership wanted in London or near. 
Small capital available—-Reply Box 1122, c/o The Secretary, 

1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

ROOM TO LET. 

F.R.I.B.A. has large room to let in Raymond Buildings, £85 
per annum, including cleaning and lighting, share of telephone and 
assistant can be arranged.—Apply Box 2236, c/o The Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

MR. BRIGHT FRASER [4.] 

Mr. Bricut FRASER (4) has been appointed Architect to the 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., Ltd., 28, Tinkee Road, Shanghai, 
China, and would be pleased to receive catalogues. 


Minutes XI 


SESSION 1925-26. 

At a Special General Meeting, held on Monday, 29 March 
1926, at 8 p.m., Major Harry Barnes, Vice-President, in the 
chair. The attendance book was signed by 7 Fellows (in- 
cluding 5 members of the Council), 3 Associates (including 
1 men.ber of the Council) and 1 Licentiate. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held on 
Monday, 14 December 1925, having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read, confirmed and signed by the 
Chairman. 

The Chairman announced the object of the meeting, viz. : 
to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year. 

On the motion of the Chairman, it was Resolved by acclama- 
tion that, subject to His Maijesty’s gracious sanction, the 
Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Architecture be 
presented this year to 

PROFESSOR RAGNAR OsTBERG (Hon. Corr. Member), of 

Stockholm, 
in recognition of the merit of his work as an architect. 
The Special General Meeting then terminated. 


At the Eleventh General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, 29 March 1926, immediately 
after the Special General Meeting above recorded, and simi- 
larly constituted, the Minutes of the Tenth General Meeting 
held on Monday, 15 March 1926, having been published 
in the JOURNAL, were taken as read, confirmed and signed by 
the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

John Wynne, elected Associate 1875, Fellow 1875, and 

transferred to list of Retired Fellows in 1921, 
and it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for his 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of 
sympathy and condolence be conveyed to his relatives. 

The following candidates were elected to membership by 
show of hands under By-law 10: 
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AS FELLOWS (10) 
Livock : STANLEY GAGE [A. 1910]. 
MILBURN : STANLEY WAYMAN, M.C. [4. 1913], Sunderland. 
MILBuRN : WILLIAM, JUNR., B.Sc., F.S.I. [4. 1910], Sunder- 
land. 
Moore: Major Freperick D.S.O., M.C. [4. 
1912], Bradford. 
Puiuips: Rees [A. 1913]. 


And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under Section 
IV, Clause C (it) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 
BeckwitH : Henry Lancton, F.S.I., Liverpool. 

CuHapwick : Major Joun, T.D., Bletchley. 
FauNcH : FREDERICK GEORGE, Ilford. 
WADDINGTON : FREDERICK TURNER, Blackpool. 
WatsuH : JosepH Freperick, F.S.I., Halifax. 


AS ASSOCIATES (33) 

Buizzarp : Henry Georce [Special], Welwyn Garden City. 

BROOKFIELD : GEORGE Piers, B.Litt.Oxon., B.Sc. (in Architec- 
ture), of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
[Exempted from Final Examination], Paris. 

BurTON : JOHN [Special], Stoke-on-Trent. 

CASTELLINO : SYLVESTER JosepH TRINITY D’Souza [Special], 
Poona, India. 

Coomses : Rospert Epwin Monrtacve [Final], Cardiff. 

Cooper : WILLIAM REGINALD Roypon [Special], Shrewsbury. 

Currie: Murpocu [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice}, 
Glasgow. 

DANN: CLIFFORD Horace [Final], Norwich. 

DoyLe : STANLEY Hopcson [Special], Leeds. 

Gray : CHARLES CLarEF [Final], Walsall. 

GREEN : CHRISTOPHER, B.A.Oxon. [Final]. 

GREEN : RALSTON TILSLEY [Final]. 

Harey : THomas [Final], Dunfermline. 

Kemp : Cecit Georce [Special], Welwyn Garden City. 

KIMBER : CHARLES FRANK, M.C. [Special], Colchester. 

Lipson : SAMUEL [Final], Glasgow. 

McKewan : ARTHUR MALCOLM [Final], Birmingham. 

MESSENT : CLAUDE JOHN WILSON [Final], Norwich. 

Moore: JoHN Robert [Special]. 

PacmMeR: PuiLip Evans [Special]. 

PARAMOR: FRANK WILLIAM [Final]. 

PAsSHEN : JOHN Herpert [Special], Weymouth. 

PATKER : PURUSHOTTAM MUKUND [Passed five years’ course at 
London University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Bombay, India. 

PoUSHKINE : BARBARA [Passed five vears’ course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice]. 

Rowse : Ertc ANTHONY AMBROSE [Special]. 

Simpson : Douctas JAMEs [Final], Bristol. 

Tuomas : BryAN WILLIAM RyLANnps [Passed five years’ course 
at Cardiff Technical College. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Cardiff. 

VINE: RONALD OwEN [Final]. 

Watson : EpwIn [Final], Birmingham. 
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WELSH : OLIVER MartTIN [Passed five vears’ course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice]. 

WILbE: GeorGE [Final], Bolton. 

WILFoRD : CHARLES EpmMuND [Special], Leicester. 

WINTER: Percy Harocp, P.A.S.I. [Special]. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1) 
BATSFORD : HARRY. 
The proceedings closed and the meeting terminated at 8.10 
p.m. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The contribution for men is 1s. 6d. per week, 9d. of which is 
payable by the employer, and for women ts. 1d., 7d. of which 
is payable by the employer. 


Orpinary BENEFITS (HEALTH INSURANCE). 

Sickness Benefit—Men, after 26 contributions have been 
pud, 9s. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 15s. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 7s. 6d. 
weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. weekly, 

Disablement Benefit—Men and women, 7s. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

Maternity Benefit—4os. after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS (HEALTH INSURANCE). 

The recent valuation of the Society’s assets having shown a 
largely increased surplus, the following scheme of additional 
benefits was brought into operation from 6 July 1925 : 

Sickness Benefit—Payable at the increased rates of 22s. per 
week for men, and 19s. for women. 

Disablement Benefit —Increased to 11s. per week for both men 
and women. 

Maternity Benefit —Increased to 54s. 

Special Benefits. —Grants made to members entitled to addi- 
tional benefits ’’ for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nursing home or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own dentists, opticians or institutions. 

Forms of application for membership, also pamphlet detailing 
the benefits under the new Pensions Act, may be obtained from 
the undersigned. 

Hersert M. Apamson, Secretary. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication—1926: 10th, 24th April; 8th, 
22nd May; 12th, 26th June; 17th July; 14th August; 18th 
September ; 16th October. 


THE ARDEN PRESS 
STAMFORD STREET 
LONDON, S.E.1 
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